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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


Last Appeal Urging Attendance at Annual Convention, 
Hotel Lincoln, Indianapolis, Indiana, Feb. 24-26, 1943 


Epucation is in the war. The International Coun- 
cil has enlisted its efforts. We can literally say that the 
twenty-first annual convention will be an occasion when we 
will close ranks for greater effectiveness and mobilize for 
a more direct contribution to the war effort. Our theme 
is Problems, Adjustments, and Implications—How We Can 
Help in the War and in the Peace. A splendid program is 
nearing completion. 





Many of our former pupils are already in active duty with the armed 
forces. Some have already been decorated for notable achievement and 
for high devotion to duty. Thousands of others are employed in war in- 
dustries. The federal government has made urgent appeals that every handi- 
capped person be prepared for a place where he can serve best. Our con- 
vention program is devoted to just that task. 

One particular problem confronts us that may affect the full attend- 
ance hoped for. That is the general restriction on travel. In order to ob- 
tain an official ruling, the Administrator of Defense Transportation was 
asked for a statement of policy. On December 30 this telegraphic reply 
was received: 

Office Defense Transportation does not have authority to order 

cancellation of conventions nor to determine essentiality of each one. 

We can merely point out critical transportation situation and urge 

that every expedient be used to save on unnecessary travel. If you 

consider your program essential to and intimately connected with 
war effort urge that common carrier travel resulting from it be 
held at minimum. 

(Signed) H. F. McCarthy, director, Division of Traffic Movement. 
The Council is anxious to comply with both the letter and spirit of 
the policy defined by Mr. Eastman’s office. It is therefore suggested that 
Council Chapters send delegates and that as far as possible all Chapters be 
represented. Delegates can then report back on suggestions and recom- 
mendations for helping the handicapped to a more effective role in the war 
effort. The advice and counsel of representatives of all the Chapters are 
also needed in decisions on Council business, particularly with reference 
to the Journal and to reorganization on a more representative basis. 

Your officers and directors believe the national interest is beins 
served in the plans that have been made. 

Joun’ J. LEE, 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Problems in the Adolescence 


of Exceptional Children 


II. Physical Growth and Development 





In the March, 1942, edition of the 
JOURNAL OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN the 
writer discussed one problem in the 
adolescence of exceptional children. 
In the present issue we shall deal with 
another problem of adolescents—that 
of adjusting to their changing physical 
growth and development. Among ex- 
ceptional children, many of whom have 
physical handicaps, this problem 
merges into the wider one of adjusting 
to themselves—particularly to their 
own bodily assets and handicaps. 

In studying the physical development 
of adolescents it must be recognized 
that it is not the physical development 
in itself that is important. Rather it is 
the effect that physical development or 
the lack of it has in the eyes of the 
adolescent himself as well as in the 
eyes of his parents, teachers, class- 
mates, and others. In other words the 
adolescent’s physical development is 
tied up with his changing concept of 
himself and also the changing attitudes 
of others toward him. How and when 
an adolescent develops physically, pro- 
foundly affects his other major adjust- 
ments—those of gaining emotional in- 
dependence, of accepting his character- 
istic sex role, of adjusting to the op- 
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posite sex, of selecting and preparing 
for a job, and of forging for himself a 
philosophy that will give meaning and 
purpose to life. 

In the development of personality 
the individual’s attitude toward him- 
self is a large factor in promoting or 
hindering growth. At all stages of 
life—infancy, childhood, adolescence, 
and adulthood—we have a tendency to 
associate closely the ideas of ourselves 
with our bodies. This is inevitable. 
Personality is psycho-somatic. When a 
person sticks a pin into me or strikes 
me he hurts me. If he makes an insult- 
ing remark about my size or lack of 
beauty, he again hurts me. In adoles- 
cence the personality is in a state of re- 
organization and great physical changes 
are taking place. The adolescent’s con- 
cept of the worthiness or unworthiness 
of himself is almost indistinguishable 
from his notion of his body as he ex- 
periences it and as other folk react to 
it. 

In adult life the concept we have of 
ourselves is greatly influenced by phy- 
sical experience and by the attitudes of 
ourselves and others toward our 
physical make-up. Adults are  of- 
ten keenly sensitive to getting fat, to 


@ SamvueEL R. Laycock, Px. D., is professor of educational psychology at the Uni- 


versity of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. 


His undergraduate work was done at the, University 


of Toronto, and his doctorate was received from the University of London, England. 

For further information concerning honors, contributions, and so forth, see page 171, 
Volume 8, Number 6 (March, 1942) of this publication. 

The accompanying article is the second in a series on problems in adolescence of 


exceptional children. 
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PROBLEMS IN THE ADOLESCENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


becoming bald, to hair turning grey, 
to the appearance of wrinkles, to 
blemishes, to the menopause, or to be- 
ing tall, short, plain, ugly, or the like. 
In adult life, however, changes are apt 
to be more gradual than in adolescence. 
Also most adults have established 
themselves in a job, which gives them 
recognition and status. Their reactions 
to themselves have become stabilized. 
As a result their physical appearance 
does not assume the major importance 
that it does in adolescence. 


From another angle adolescents, like 
adults, are apt to oversimplify the 
judging of personality by outward phy- 
sical appearance. Many people have a 
dislike for a Roman 
mouth, large ears, a birthmark, and 
shortness of stature. Likewise .they 
may like, without any better reason, a 
pug nose, blond hair, tallness of stature, 
The fact that most folk 
quite definitely to general 
makes the 


nose, a large 


and blue eyes. 
do react 
physical characteristics 
adult and certainly the adolescent at- 
tach an undue importance to physical 


characteristics. 


In addition to how the adolescent 
feels about the physical changes going 
on in his body and how others react to 
them, the 
problem on his hands. 


adolescent has a further 
These rapid 
changes of growth and physical de- 
strange 
These 


sensations, coming from muscular, or- 


velopment bring with them 


new sensations of their own. 


ganic, and glandular development tend 
to make the adolescent increasingly 
aware of his body. They affect the new 
concept of himself that he is building 


up. 


With the exceptional adolescent, par- 
ticularly those that are deaf, blind, or 
crippled, the problem of adjusting to 
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changing physical growth and develop- 
ment is accentuated since they are apt 
to be already sensitive about their 
bodily handicaps. 


ADJUSTING TO THE CHANGES IN HEIGHT 
AND WEIGHT 


While there has been a good deal of 
dispute among psychologists, the best 
evidence would indicate that an ac- 
celeration of growth takes place in 
early adolescence. In height this may 
amount to six inches in a single year. 
There is also a rapid increase in weight. 
These sudden changes make adoles- 
cents awkward and clumsy. Things are 
not where they used to be with respect 
to their own bodies. They are embar- 
rassed by their clumsiness. Teachers 
and parents should help adolescents to 
understand the reasons for their awk- 
wardness and should avoid embarrass- 
ing them. 

Adolescent girls are sometimes 
alarmed by their increase in weight 
and take to violent fasting and 
slimming exercises that may do them 
harm. If their classmates call them 
“Fatty,” “Whale,” or 


adolescent girls may suffer keen an- 


similar names 


guish on account of their weight. 
Adolescents may be embarrassed be- 
cause they are much taller or shorter 
than their pals. One adolescent, who 
shot up to six feet, four inches, was 
made acutely miserable by his height. 
Everybody commented on it. He liked 
small dainty girls but was too embar- 
rassed to take them out or to dance 
with them as he felt this looked 
ridiculous. A tall girl often finds her- 
self at a disadvantage at dances and in 
being taken out. Boys that are very 
short may be called “Runt” or 
“Shorty” or “Shrimp,” and be 
self-conscious about their height. Un- 


very 
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usual height, absolute or relative, often 
profoundly affects adolescents’ con- 
cepts of themselves and, as a result, 
their adjustment to others. 


Quite frequently adolescents rejoice 
in their new height and weight. It 
brings them added prestige in their 
family and among their pals. This 
changes their own idea of themselves 
and also their idea of their relationship 
to teachers, parents, and other adults. 
Because of this increase in height and 
weight, they expect to be treated as 
A new type of discipline 
Par- 
ents may be slow in altering their atti- 
tude and as a result conflicts between 
parents and adolescents may arise. Fre- 


grown-ups. 
is required in home and school. 


quently parents are inconsistent, now 
treating the adolescent as a child and 
now as an adult. Even the adolescents 
themselves are not always consistent. 
At one moment they want to be treated 
as adults; at the next they still want 
the privileges of children. This is apt 
to be the case with exceptional chil- 
dren who may have feelings of in- 
adequacy and who are more likely to 
have suffered from overprotection or 
rejection at home. 


Increase in height and weight is also 
associated with other problems such as 
the social pressure now exerted to act 
like a grown-up, the parents’ fear of 
losing their baby, the parents’ pride in 
the child’s growing up, society’s expect- 
ation that the adolescent will be inter- 
ested in the opposite sex, and so forth. 


The very fact of rapid growth in 
height and weight, therefore, brings 
with it the necessity for an elaborate 
series of adjustments on the part of 
the adolescent. Among these the 
adjustment to a new concept of himself 
is very prominent. 
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ADJUSTING TO VARYING AGES 
OF REACHING PUBERTY 


Boys may reach puberty anywhere 
from twelve to nineteen years of age, 
the average age being fourteen-and-a- 
half years. Girls may reach puberty 
anywhere from nine to eighteen years 
of age, the average age being thirteen- 
and-a-half years of age. Those adoles- 
cents that reach puberty earlier or 
later than the average have 
problems to face. This is particularly 
true of exceptional adolescents who 
may already realize that they deviate 
from the average and may be self- 
conscious about it. In such cases they 
are apt to feel particularly worried be- 
cause they already think there is some- 
thing wrong with them. They may 
even regard themselves as very abnor- 


special 


mal in development. 

The adolescent that develops earlier 
than the average and that is nearly 
six-feet high at twelve years of age has 
many adjustments to make. He feels 
out of place in his class at elementary 
or junior high school where the rest of 
the boys and girls are “kids” both phy- 
sically and emotionally. Being twelve 
he is not supposed to be interested in 
girls. His parents are apt to feel that 
he is too young to go to parties. Boys 
of his maturity are in senior high 
school. His teacher, dealing with a 
class that are mostly preadolescents, is 
apt, like his parents, to treat him as a 
child. On the other hand because of 
his size, parents and teachers often 
expect too much of him in both phy- 
sical strength and mature .judgment. 
He needs help in knowing that he is 
not a freak and that his difficulties are 
only temporary. He also, needs coun- 
sel as to how to make wise adjust- 
ments in the meantime. 

The boys and girls that happen to 
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develop later than the average are apt 
to have an even more acute problem 
than the adolescents that develop early. 
At a time when their pals have shot 
up physically and changed emotionally, 
they are still “kids” in size, outlook, 
and emotional response. They are not 
interested in the opposite sex. They 
pretend to be and fool nobody. They 
are out of step with their former pals. 
Their interests are different. As a re- 
sult they suffer from feelings of in- 
adequacy and often develop defense 
mechanisms and become hard-boiled, 
bullies and “tough.” Or, on the other 
hand, they may withdraw and brood. 
Many exceptional children that have 
difficulty in maintaining an even keel 
under the best of circumstances are 
overwhelmed by this new problem. 
Their parents and teachers should 
know and help them to know that 
many normal boys and girls happen to 
be late in maturing. 


ADJUSTING TO UNEVEN GROWTH 
RATES IN THE BODY 


If parents and teachers only knew 
that the bones and organs of the body 
do not grow at an even rate in adoles- 
cence, boys and girls could be saved 
many a heartache. Often the bones of 
the face do not grow at an even rate. 
For a time the adolescent seems to be 
“all teeth.” Later, as his nose takes 
its turn in growing, he is “all nose.” 
His parents and teacher should have 
prepared him for this as a normal and 
temporary phase of growing up. 

Developing girls experience a 
change in the thickness, size, and angle 
of the pelvic bone. This causes an en- 
larging of the hips. There is also the 
development of the breasts and the 
rounding out of the feminine contours 
of the body. Girls are often distressed 
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by these changes because they feel they 
are noticeable or that they are getting 
fat. 

Considerable changes are also going 
on in the circulatory and digestive sys- 
tems. At adolescence there is, for a 
period, a great disparity between the 
growth of the heart and its arteries. 
As a result many boys and girls experi- 
ence faintness, dizziness, palpitations, 
headaches, and restlessness which of- 
ten cause unnecessary alarm. In addi- 
tion too much strain is often put upon 
the adolescent heart by strenuous ath- 
letic and social activities. Athletics, 
dancing, late hours, drinking, and in- 
digestible food at all hours, burn up 
energy faster than a limited amount of 
rest can restore. The growth of the 
digestive system is also uneven and this 
may cause digestive upsets. In addi- 
tion boys and girls of this age treat 
their stomachs shamefully by such 
things as hot dogs and cream puffs at 
midnight. Adolescents need consider- 
able guidance in treating their digestive 
systems with reasonable respect. 


ADJUSTING TO BOTH THE PHYSICAL 
AND PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 
OF SEX DEVELOPMENT 


Exceptional adolescents often have 
unusual difficulties in adjusting to their 
sex development. First of all they 
often have a heightened awareness of 
their own bodies. Second, they are 
more apt to be concerned over changes 
that they do not uncerstand. Third, 
many are shut off from normal par- 
ticipation in athletics and social events. 
They, therefore, have more time to be 
introspective. In addition their sur- 
plus energy is not drained eff in phy- 
sical and social activity. This is par- 
ticularly true of the physically handi- 
capped adolescents. The exceptionally 
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gifted child, here, as elsewhere, has the 
disadvantage of a very fertile imagina- 
tion that can easily lead to maladjust- 
ments and neurotic traits. 

Like their more normal brothers, ex- 
ceptional adolescent boys may be great- 
ly worried over the presence or ab- 
sence of hair on their face and body. 
They may be greatly embarrassed by 
their change of voice since it may ap- 
pear to be an additional handicap. 
Many boys are worried over the growth 
of their genitals and the fear lest they 
may show through their clothing. Boys 
should know too, that there are great 
variations in the normal size of the 
genitals and that size has nothing to 
do with potency. Many boys are afraid 
to undress in locker rooms or to go in 
swimming with their pals because of 
possible unfavorable comparisons or 
because they themselves may feel in- 
ferior and upset. Boys should also 
know just what circumcision is and 
that, among their pals, some will be 
circumcised and some not. 

Turning to the physiological process- 
es of sex, hosts of normal adolescents, 
because of lack of knowledge or mis- 
information, are upset about these pro- 
cesses. Exceptional adolescents that 
are sensitive to their deviations from 
the normal are even more apt to have 
upsets over the occurrence of such phy- 
siological processes as menstruation in 
girls and erections and nocturnal emis- 
sions in boys. In addition a major 
worry of adolescents is the prob- 
lem of masturbation. They should 
know that this habit is exceed- 
ingly common as a phase of grow- 
ing up. Many authorities believe that 
it is practiced by up to ninety percent 
of boys and sixty percent of girls. Boys 
and girls should know that it is not the 
unpardonable sin, that its physical re- 
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sults are negligible, that it does not 
lead to insanity or impotency as so of- 
ten believed, and that its chief effects 
are the feelings of frustration and un- 
worthiness that are apt to follow its 
practice. Parents and teachers should 
treat the matter objectively. After the 
adolescent has been given straight- 
forward information on this and other 
physiological processes his interests 
and attention should be directed into 
other channels. All adolescents, ex- 
ceptional and otherwise, should have 
the information available in a book 
like Kelliher’s Life and Growth.’ 


HELPING EXCEPTIONAL ADOLESCENTS 
TO ACCEPT THEMSELVES 


Teachers and parents of exceptional 
adolescents need to give special help 
to these boys and girls in adjusting to 
their physical growth and in accept- 
ing their own bodily assets and lia- 
bilities. Otherwise permanent feel- 
ings of inadequacy with resulting com- 
pensations of an antisocial character 
may result. Complete information 
given in an objective manner and as- 
sistance in facing bodily characteristics 
and changes as well as accepting bodily 
handicaps is the only safety. Before 
the beginning of pubertal, changes 
boys and girls should know what to 
expect so that they will welcome these 
changes as happy signs of. maturity. 
Physically handicapped children like 
the crippled, the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, the blind and near-blind, the 
cardiac and the tuberculous need to 
rejoice in their developing bodies. 
Many have been cut off from normal 
social contacts and are liable to suffer 
from lack of information on these mat- 
ters. The mentally retarded will need 
simpler explanations with special at- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Reading Interests of Institutionalized 


Delinquent Boys 





Paul C. Polmantier and Leonard J. Gibson 


PRoBABLY 
studies have been made 
of reading interests than 
of any other phase of 
reading. Noteworthy sur- 


more 


veys by Jordan,’ Coxe,’ 
Celestine,’ Friedman and 





Nemzek,’ Anderson,’ and 


indicate the widespread 


Traxler,’ 


recognition that writers have given to 
the problem. Yet, among the many 
studies that have been made of read- 
ing interests, few are to be found per- 
taining to the interests of delinquent 
boys. 

Eleven years ago, Fenton‘ outlined 
the reading program at that time of the 
Whittier State School in California. Al- 
though no specific selections were giv- 
en to indicate the reading preferences 
of the institutionalized delinquent boys, 
Fenton stressed the point that effort 
was being made to guide the reading of 
the individual delinquent toward the 
better books in which the boy might 
become interested. 

In 1932, Thomas* compared the re- 





sults of a short question- 
naire filled in by 154 
public-school boys in 
Lincoln Park and River 
Detroit, 

those 


Rouge, near 
Michigan, with 
completed by 101 boys 





in the Detention Home 
of Detroit. He found that both groups 
preferred sports, comics, and news. As 
magazine preferences, the delinquents 
indicated fiction, semiscientific, and 
aviation; while the nondelinquents list- 
ed semiscientific, fiction, and children’s 
magazines as their preferences. 

Healy and Bronner, while writing of 
results of a study involving delinquents 
and their nondelinquent siblings, 
stated: 

“Evidently, considerably more of the 
delinquents were fond of reading and 
were even said to be great readers. As 
far as we could gather, the specific 
types of reading engaged in were 
rather similar for the two groups—both 
prefering adventure stories of the type 
found in the cheaper magazines, but yet 


@ Paut C. PotmMantiER, Pu. D., is an assistant professor of education at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. He was formerly an instructor in education at State Teach- 


ers College, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Dr. Polmantier received his bachelor of arts degree in history and social sciences from 
the Municipal University of Omaha, Nebraska; his master of arts degree in history from 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln; and his doctorate in educational psychology and 
administration from the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Among his professional affiliations are included membership in the American Psy- 
chological Association and Phi Delta Kappa, an honorary educational fraternity. 


©® Leonarp J. Gisson, B. S., is a state parole agent, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


He was 


formerly a teacher, and later director of education, of the Minnesota State Training 


School for Boys, Red Wing. 


Mr. Gibson received his bachelor of science degree from St. Thomas College, St. 


Paul, Minnesota. 


His professional affiliations include membership in the Minnesota 


Education Association and in Probation and Parole. 
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it was noted that some of the de- 
linquents read more widely than this 
and enjoyed really good books.” (p. 
72) 


The following is an account of a sur- 
vey study of the reading preferences of 
258 institutionalized delinquent boys 
at the State Training School for Boys 
at Red Wing, Minnesota. The survey 
was made in February, 1941, with a 
view to obtaining data of value in pro- 
viding a clearer understanding of 
the kinds of materials 
that were, and might be, of 
interest to the boys. The mean 
chronological age of the group of boys 
was 15 years and 11 months with a 
standard deviation of 18.5 months. The 
chronological ages ranged from 10 to 19 
years. The average IQ (Kuhlmann 
Tests of Mental Development) was 88.5 
with a standard deviation of 17.6. The 
IQ’s ranged from 58 to 150. Indications 
of the reading preferences of the boys 


library 


were obtained by the use of a question- 
naire calling for the listing, in order of 
preference, of five favorite books, five 
favorite magazines, five favorite types 
of stories, and five favorite types of 
magazine articles. The results were 
summarized, and weighted values were 
assigned to the various preferences ac- 
cording to the ranks given them by 
each boy. For example, each time a 
boy ranked a particular book as his first 
choice, it received five points; a rank 
of second for it allowed four points; 
a rank of third for it yielded three 
points; fourth gave two points; and 
fifth gave one. In the case of Tom 
Sawyer shown in Table I, the book was 
ranked by the boys in such a manner 
as to total 107 points. Not all boys 
ranked it as their first choice. Some 
boys showed no preference for the 
book. 
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The boys were brought together in 
small groups of less than twenty, and 
were given ample time to complete the 
questionnaire. Before administering 
the questionnaire, the individual edu- 
cational worker in the school explained 
the purpose of the questionnaire by as- 
suring the boys that the combined re- 
sults would be of value as bases for the 
selection of books and magazines for 
the school library. Prearranged il- 
lustrations were given in order to 
make certain that the boys understood 
just what to do in completing the ques- 
tionnaire. No attempt was made to in- 
fluence a boy’s preference. 


BOOK PREFERENCES 

A list of the books with the corres- 
ponding weighted value for each book 
is given in Table I. This list reveals 
the great popularity of books by Mark 
Twain, Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
Jack London. Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn, perennial favorites among 
boys in all walks of life, are at the top 
of the list with ranks of first and fourth, 
respectively. Clearly indicative of the 
desire for adventure is the prominence 
given to Robin Hood, Call of the Wild, 
The Last of the Mohicans, The Mys- 
terious Island, 20,000 Leagues Under 
the Sea, and others. Stories about boys 
and their problems, the old West with 
its vivid action, historical events, ani- 
mals, and sea exploits make up most 
of the book preferences of the group 
of delinquent boys as a whole. 


TABLE I 
Summary OF BooK PREFERENCES 
Book WEIGHTED 
VALUE 
Tom Sawyer—Twain ......'...... 107 
Robin Hood—(Miscellanedus) .... 80 
Treasure Island—Stevenson ...... 70 
Huckleberry Finn—Twain ........ 64 
FEBRUARY 


READING INTERESTS 


Book WEIGHTED 
VALUE 

Silver Chief—O’Brien ........... 57 
White Fang—London ............ 54 
Call of the Wild—London ......... 45 
Yellow Eyes—Montgomery ....... 44 
The Last of the Mohicans— 

COOREE acca ada tades cniaaends 4] 
Black Beauty—Sewell ........... 41 





Riders of the Purple Sage—Grey . 32 
Kazan—Curwood ....-ssececeess 19 
The Mysterious Island—Verne .... 19 
20,000 Leagues Under the Sea— 











WOM oo dx vais Panrniinate emeeraei elas 18 
Tarzan—Burroughs ..........+++: 16 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 

BU ORIPE o3. spiel said cote e cae e motets 16 
Count of Monte Cristo—Dumas ... 14 
T Model Tommy—Meader ........ 14 
Trail Dust MIGHIOPE: «0.656 0cen es 12 
Captain Blood—Sabatini ......... 12 
Beau Geste—Wrenn ............. 12 
Gone with the Wind—Mitchell ... 10 
Smokéy—J@Mes 000s nesses scewea 10 
Les Miserables—Hugo ........... 10 
Raiders of the Deep—Thomas ..... 10 
River’s End—Curwood ........... 10 


MAGAZINE PREFERENCES 


The results of the magazine section 
of the questionnaire are given in Table 
Il. Boys Life, Life, Look, Popular 
Mechanics, and Saturday Evening Post 
claim the greatest interest of the boys. 
It can be seen that the three well- 
known magazines for boys come in for 
a real share of the magazine prefer- 
ences of the group. Picture magazines 
and the traditional five-cent weeklies 
are well up the list of favorites. 

The presence of True Story, True 
Detective, True Confessions, and comic 
magazines within the list of favorites 
seems significant. These magazines are 
forbidden at the training school. It 
is possible that some of the boys avoid- 
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ed listing more of the magazines of this 
type because of the school’s policy re- 
garding magazines of this nature. In 
spite of these magazines being found 
within the list, it is interesting to note 
that the top-ranking magazine prefer- 
ences of the delinquent boys are very 
similar to those of boys in general.’ 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF MAGAZINE PREPERENCES 


MAGAZINE WEIGHTED 
VALUE 

BOGS Pate ..6 6. odes omeeemaaee 397 
BE <0 Vanes ayanthaes oie eeewenel 351 
ANNE 5 pela eats Races outa ee 245 
Popular Mechanics .............. 219 
Saturday Evening Post ........... 202 
Seencners DABCSE: 5.05545 Seis ke oe cae 161 
ROD 5d daiecriducwiewesunenel 141 
Open Road for Boys .............. 136 
Comers: Weelele. 2 .ocecssatencads 105 
ee 104 
Comic Magazines (Miscellaneous). 74 
PRO IGS 2 iS 5's ue Conte eaten seed 52 
PRUE COBY oo ew ar katentuceee nue 50 
eS TN 6 oc Vixdcscabadecous 41 
BeUue: EWHCCUGS: cca ce icadecsesaas 39 
PNGTICN: HOG... c50s dence as cners 34 
Popular Aviation ....<.0<esecexs 32 
RINMMICE ICMR! ood cdid'cinio: orem erareinaten 26 
GME sc culec vy ewe su edece ne een 26 
FECTIOCONE |S v2 svca deka seuteureans 25 
BOOS A PIGlG: sss ses ccusaduecees 25 
MR arte tic a dae eta adie acoue ae ce enee 20 
NS ACES.) Sew nccrestceuaeawese 15 
Mechanix Illustrated ............. 15 
INOW WEED 2. 0oc55 Seehey. poe ses 13 
Weekly Western. cs o.siccccteree 12 
‘Pete COmessions... so 6665 cenncdes 10 
PNG: Khaw austere oeauceeeenl 10 
National Geographic ............. 8 
Biel and: Stream... os. acces sacces 8 
TPHOO Svicuvuecesasevarneeeanue nal 6 
Brde- Western: ..csewnndeweerns ome 
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STORY PREFERENCES 


Adventure and mystery stories are 
the overwhelming favorites of the in- 
stitutionalized delinquent boys (Table 
III). Animal, western, sports, avia- 
tion, and sea stories rank high on the 
list. The findings story 
preferences are not surprising when 
one considers the book preferences. 
The delinquent boys, like most others, 


show great interest in stories of action 


concerning 


and excitement. 


TABLE Ill 
SUMMARY OF STORY PREFERENCES 


TYPE OF STORY WEIGHTED 
VALUE 
BOUVORUUEO: 6535s Sues ieeiek cece 
Mystery (including crime and 
GECOLIVE)) Sie ies 5.5 620i Rando ales 500 
POI ik ie. a'sie acs ARR ROG EaIC 389 
ONT beso. sae SK ESE RRR 345 
EMSRS 5-8) 5.5.Gccis eels witareianaarale ena 326 
POMBO oda kaon daw eevee seme 239 
MN tes aid aye sus apy niche Oak ae erayd ia ae eG 145 
PEGINBRCE ) 5 aoe oi vi 60k HSS ws Harrnle 94 
RUEOES odo ikao esi deere ee mees 86 
PRMMEIIOES <5 tay ar's cd ae kta MeR el era ene eee 85 
DRAGS ios. orci asa we, t.a we ore ns eae ees 64 
DRE 205 io dd sb elses ao ON bee we wiles 48 
MEINE 6.565 65 Ge Sas Cokie Se SSS GSE 39 
ERY i505 a s1o Sa aes Walston 36 
Science and Industry ............. 18 
TEEN, eid. deeper 50GB eu ao ave ie ole ue 14 
Human mterest . .0scssesacwceeees 6 


MAGAZINE-ARTICLE PREFERENCES 
Before this section of the question- 
naire was administered, care was ex- 
ercised to make certain that the mean- 
ing of the term article was understood 
by each boy. 
The results show that preference for 


articles about sports easily over- 
shadows all of the others that were 
listed (Table IV). Articles about 


hobbies, science and industry, aviation, 
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and war reflect the current emphasis 
upon these fields. Action, outdoor ac- 
tivities, and mechanical work constitute 
three important interests in the lives 
of these boys; therefore, the boys de- 
sire to read articles touching upon 
these areas. Many other phases of a 
boy’s life are represented in the list of 
articles. 

In making this study involving in- 
delinquent boys, the 
writers recognized the weakness- 
es of the 
sure, it is open to a 
Particularly does it call for 


stitutionalized 


questionnaire. To be 
number of 
questions. 
reliance upon memory and willingness 
to cooperate on the part of those that 
complete it. The former is purposely 
uncontrolled; the latter was obtained 
through the emphasis upon the desire 
of the school officials to know the in- 
terests of the boys in order to secure 
books and magazines in harmony with 
those interests. 


TABLE IV 
SUMMARY OF MAGAZINE-ARTICLE 
PREFERENCES 
TYPE OF ARTICLE WEIGHTED 
VALUE 
ROPOTES a sks oS od Die ec araeeseere eee 729 
BEAR OTOS Po Aah caress, toete ere or 269 
Science and Industry ............. 259 
Aviation. «..<5..' Tse eneN eG Cree 258 
Deere Uh, oe ae See 245 
Current News 625.6200 b55460. bees 125 
PNEIIAGIS oocyte ion ae it eee 60 
PAGED: cre otek 5, < svc oie Saracens cee ate 55 
PENNE 20) ote sclec, Sicadinn wo tot ken 48 
REPO) rcrs We cmarere sta ene ccc es 40 
NTABSDOTEALION « o os-3 os bsiés weveees 34 
PAGCOR GRE 660) 655.8 daida whee 28 
MRO oh. sissies a oyduws oe ateres sorta are 23 
Biography ...... Sid weieaans eka 22 
Ee ea eee oe 19 
MPI VECD ISIN G5 crated la hence eareen 16 


(Continued on page 153) 
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Important War-Time Meeting Set 


Twenty-first Annual Convention 


LINCOLN HOTEL 


— INDIANAPOLIS 


February 24, 25, 26, 1943 


Problems, Adjustments, Implications: 


How We Can Help in the War and in the Peace 


ARRANGEMENTS for visitation 
in special schools and classes have 
been made by Miss Jeanette Riker, 
general supervisor of special educa- 
tion, Indianapolis Public Schools; Mr. 
Jackson K. Raney, superintendent, 
Indiana State School for the Deaf; 
Mr. Robert Lambert, superintendent, 
Indiana State School for the ‘Blind. 
They have prepared a list of places 
that may be visited, and directions for 
going to each by public conveyance. 
This information will be available at 
the registration desk. 

Registration will take place at the 
convention headquarters, Lincoln 
Hotel, throughout the 
from 9 o’clock Wednesday, February 
24 to 12 o’clock noon, February 26. 
Registration fee, one dollar. 


convention, 


WEDNESDAY 


INFORMAL VISITING SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
AND CLASSES, 9 A. M. TO 4 P. M. 


CoMMITTEE MEETINGS—2 P. M. 
All Standing Committees 
Journal Staff of Editors and Consult- 
ants 


CHAPTER DINNER—6:0U0-7:45 P. M. 
Music 
Presiding—Mr. Truman L. Ingle, 
superintendent, Missouri State 


School for the Deaf, Fulton. 


1943 


- Address. of 


Roll Call of Chapters—Mrs. Beulah 
S. Adgate, treasurer-manager, In- 
ternational Council, Saranac, Michi- 
gan. 

Greetings—Miss May Bryne, director 
of special education, Minneapolis 
City Schools, Minnesota. 

Recognitions and Salutations—Mr. W. 
J. Finch, principal, Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


First Business SESSION—8:30 P. M. 


Presiding—First Lieutenant Samuel 
A. Kirk, president, International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 
(Or Dr. John J. Lee, acting presi- 
dent) 

Regular Business 

Appointment of Committees 

Acquisition of the Journal 

Report: “Proposals for Reorganization 
of the Council,” Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Norris, assistant supervisor, Major 
Work Classes, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THURSDAY MORNING 
First GENERAL SESsIon—9: 00-10: 30 


Presiding—First Lieutenant Samuel 
A. Kirk, president. 

Music 

Welcome—Mr. W. A. 
Hacker, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Indianapolis. 

Response—President Samuel A. Kirk. 
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Keynote Address: “Problems, Adjust- 
ments, and Implications for Special 
Education in Winning the War and 
Effecting a Real Peace,” Dr. Flor- 
ence Dunlop, psychologist, Ottawa 
Public Schools, Ontario. 

SECTIONAL Stupy Groups—10: 45-11: 45 
Thirteen sectional study groups 

have been planned. They have been 

discussion of 


designed to provide a 
major problems affecting each type of 
handicapped child and each area of 


special education. They should re- 
sult in group planning and in the 
formulation of recommendations to 


the Council for 1943. 
I. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman—Dr. Herbert Bruner, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Recorder—Mr. Roy J. Byerly, super- 
visor of special education, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

Discussants: 

Mr. Lawrence J. Link, 
director, Illinois State Commission 
for Handicapped Children, Chicago. 
Miss Alice B. Metzner, director, De- 
partment of Special Education, De- 
troit Public Schools, Michigan. 

Miss May Bryne, director of special 
education, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Miss Helen DeLaporte, assistant in- 
spector of auxiliary classes, Depart- 
ment of Education, Toronto, Ontario. 


executive 


Problems: 

1. How can we organize and ad- 
minister our work in special educa- 
tion and rehabilitation so as to meet 
most effectively the problems of the 
war and the peace? 

2. What effect on the organization 
and administration of special educa- 
tion has existing and pending legis- 
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lation in Washington and in the 
various states? 

3. What are the chief immediate 
problems raised by the emergency 
and how should administrators cope 
with them? 

4. What should administrators be 


planning as a long-range program? 


II. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, GUID- 
ANCE, AND PLACEMENT 


Chairman—Mr. Slater Bartlow, state 
supervisor of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Recorder—Mr. Taylor C. Parker, field 
agent, State Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Discussion Leader—Miss Tracy Copp, 
regional agent, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, United States 
Office of Education, Social Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Discussants: 
Mr. Homer 
visor of vocational 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Mr. John W. Tenny, principal, Har- 
vey H. Lowery Junior High School, 
Fordson, District, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. E. A. Drach, United States Em- 
ployment Service, Indianapolis, In- 


Nichols—state super- 
rehabilitation, 


diana. 
Mr. J. Fred Murphy, specialist in 
vocational guidance, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

Problems: 
1. The problem of placement of 
the physically handicapped after the 
war industries cease to function. 
2. Overlapping of work of various 
agencies touching vocational re- 
habilitation. 
3. Placement of the handicapped in 
war industries. 
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4. Education of the public to op- 
portunities offered through the ra- 
habilitation division. 

5. Rehabilitation of discharged dis- 
abled soldiers. 


III. MENTAL HYGIENE 


Chairman—Dr. Francis E. Lord, di- 
rector, Horace H. Rackham School 
of Special Education, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Recorder—Dr. J. E. W. 

of special education, 


Public 


Wallin, di- 
State 
Instruction, 


rector 

Department of 

Delaware. 
Address: “Mental Hygiene and the 
War,” Dr. David Boyd, psychiatrist, 
Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianapolis. 


General discussion by the audience. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
SeconpD GENERAL SESSION—1:15-2:15 


(Topic and participants to be an- 


nounced) 
SECTIONAL Stupy Groups—2: 30-3: 00 


IV. BLIND 


Chairman — Mr. Robert Lambert, 
superintendent, Indiana State School 
for the Blind, Indianapolis. 

Discussion Leader — Dr. Berthold 
Lowenfeld, American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York City. 

Discussants: 

Miss Jo Lippa, braille-class teacher, 
Waring School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. George F. Meyer, executive di- 
rector, New Jersey Commission for 
the Blind, Newark. 


Mr. Harry Vallentyne, superintend- 


ent, School for the Blind, Brant- 
ford, Ontario. 


Miss Mary Jo Hull, teacher, Ottawa 
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Hills High School, Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. 
V. CRIPPLED 


Chairman—Mrs. Winifred Ferguson, 
principal, South Bend School for 
Crippled Children, South Bend, In- 
diana. 

Discussion Leader—Mr. E. J. Howen- 
stine, executive-secretary, National 
Society for Crippled Children, Ely- 
ria, Ohio. 

Recorder—Mrs. Doris Klaussen, prin- 
cipal, Ann J. Kellogg School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Discussants: 

Miss Mary E. Broderick, principal, 
Orthopedic School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Bernice Ringman, physiothera- 

pist, Rackham School of Special 

Education, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Gaenslen 


Mrs. Anna Henry, principal, Christ- 
enson Orthopedic School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Miss Gladys McAllister, principal, 
Micheal Dowling School for Crippled 
Children, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Kenneth Miller, Indiana Society for 
Crippled Children, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Georgia Rost, principal, James 
E. Roberts School for Crippled Chil- 
dren, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


VI. DEAF 


Chairman—Mr. Jackson A. Raney, 
superintendent, Indiana State School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis. 

Discussion Leader—Mr. Wallace J. 
Finch, principal, Alexander Graham 
Bell School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Recorder—Miss Miriam D. Pauls, In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. 

Discussants: 

Mr. S. Richard Silverman, 
superintendent, Central Institute for 


acting 
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the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Rebecca Brown, principal for 
deaf, Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Michigan. 

Miss Edith O. Cuthbert, state super- 
visor, Special Classes for Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent, 
Tennessee State School for Deaf, 
Knoxville. 


VII. SLOW LEARNING 


Chairman—Mr. Richard T. Hunger- 
ford, director, Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development, 
New York City. 

Discussion Leader—Miss Christine In- 
gram, assistant director of special 
education, Rochester, New York. 

Recorder—Miss Anna M. Engel, as- 
sistant director, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, Michigan. 

Discussants: 

Dr. Thorleif G. Hegge, superin- 
tendent of education, Wayne County 
Training School, Northville, Michi- 
gan. 

Rev. I. Lussier, supervisor of spe- 
cial classes, Diocesan Schools, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. 

Miss Ruth Hale, Greenville Public 
Schools, South Carolina. 

Miss Agnes Mahoney, principal, 
School No. 9, Indianapolis. 

Dr. Mary E. Harnett, Bureau CRMD, 
New York City. 

Dr. Norman Fenton, professor of 
education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, California. 

Norma E. Cutts, psychologist, New 
Haven Public Schools, Connecticut. 

Problems: 

1. How can the mentally retarded 
child be fitted into the war and 
post-war situation? 

2. How can the mentally retarded 
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adolescent be fitted into the war 
and post-war situation? 

3. How can the mentally retarded 
adult be fitted into the war and post- 
war situation? 


VIII. GIFTED 


Chairman—Dr. Charles Scott Berry, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
Discussion Leader—Dr. Merle Sump- 
tion, director of research, Board of 

Education, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Discussants: 

Dr. Florence Dunlop, psychologist, 

Public School Board, Ottawa, On- 

tario. 

(Others to be announced) 

SECOND BusINESS SESSION—3:15 


Presiding—Dr. John J. Lee, acting 
president. 

Regular Business: Reports of Com- 
mittees and Officers. 

Final Action: (1) Reorganization of 
Council and Revision of Constitu- 
tion; (2) Acquisition of the Jour- 
nal; (3) Future Program of the 
Council. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
BANQUET SESSION—6: 00 


Music 

Presiding—Dr. John J. Lee, -acting 
president. 

Introduction of Guests 

Introduction of Speaker: Mr. Clement 
T. Malan, superintendent, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, In- 
dianapolis. 

Address: (To be announced) 

Entertainment: (To be announced by 
committee on local arrangements) 


FRIDAY MORNING 


SECTIONAL Stupy Criassrs—9: 00-10: 15 
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IX. LOWERED VITALITY 


Chairman—Miss Mary May Wyman, 
supervisor of health and_ special 
education, Louisville Public Schools, 
Kentucky. 

Discussants: 

Miss Elsie Coulter, High Park For- 
est School, Toronto, Ontario. 

Mrs. Lillian Lewis, principal Theo- 
dore Potter Fresh Air School, In- 
dianapolis. 

(Others to be announced) 


X. SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


Chairman—Mr. Edward  Stullken, 
principal, Montefiore School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Discussion Leader — Dr. Harry J. 


Baker, director, Psychological Clinic, 
Detroit Public Schools, Michigan. 
Mrs. Vera Washburne, di- 





Recorder 


rector, Child Study, Davenport, 
Iowa. 
Discussants: 


Miss Bertha Leming, general super- 
visor of social service, Indianapolis. 
Mrs. Florence Beaman Bock, dean 
of girls, Scarsdale, New York. 
Miss Helen Samuels, principal, Spe- 
cial School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. Paul Voelker, supervisor, Spe- 
cial Classes, Detroit, Michigan. 
Problems: 
1. What can the teacher do to help 
pupils to adjust emotionally to war 
situations? 
2. Vocational guidance and place- 
ment of special-education youth in 
war time. 
3. Re-adjustment of special-educa- 
tion curriculum to fit war condi- 
tions. 
4. The relationship of special class 
teachers to social agencies in war 
time. 
5. The impact of family disunity on 
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the socially maladjusted child. 

6. New techniques for diagnosis 
and identification of the socially 
maladjusted. 

7. The effect of war-time family 
dislocations on socially maladjusted 
children. 


8. The 
linquency due to the war, its causes 


increase in juvenile de- 


and possible remedial measures. 
XI. SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


Chairman—Dr. Harlan Bloomer, Rack- 
ham Institute of Human Adjustment, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Discussion Leader—Dr. Robert West, 
professor of speech correction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Recorder—Dr. Delyte Morris, director, 
Speech and Reading Clinic, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 





Discussants: 
Dr. Harold Westlake, State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Hildred Gross, supervisor 
of speech correction, Detroit Public 
Schools, Michigan. 
Dr. Dell Henry, staff physician, 
Speech Clinic, Institute of Human 
University of Michi- 


Penn 


Adjustment, 
gan, Ann Arbor. 
Dr. Raymond Carhart, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, School of Speech, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Problems: 
1. Speech defective and the armed 
forces. 
2. The physical and medical care 
of the child as a measure for the 
prevention of speech defects. 
3. Hearing conservation and the 
prevention of speech defects. 


4. Prevention of speech defects 
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among preschool children through 
home consultation by the speech 
correctionist. 

5. Adapting the instructional pro- 
gram in the early grades to promote 
normal speech development, with 
emphasis on coordination of speech 
and reading programs. 

6. How to educate the principal 
and the classroom teacher to a bet- 
ter appreciation of speech work. 


XII. HARD OF HEARING 


Chairman—Dr. Marie K. Mason, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Discussion Leader—Miss Clara New- 

lee, Parker Elementary School, Chi- 

cago, Illinois. 
Discussants: 

Miss Ruth Miller, 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Ogden School, 


Miss Louise Padou, teacher of lip 
reading, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


XIII. PARTIALLY SEEING 


Chairman—Miss Estella M. Lawes, di- 
rector, Sight-Saving and Braille 
Classes, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussants: 

(To be announced) 


FinaL Business SEsston—10:30-12:00 


FRIDAY NOON 


LUNCHEON SESSION 12:30 
Music 
Presiding— (To be announced) 
Address: “Our Task Ahead,” Dr. 
Charles Scott Berry, professor of 


Ohio 


special and adult education, 
State University, Columbus. 


Miss Vivian Roe, _ supervisor, 
Speech and Hearing, Fort Wayne 
Public Schools, Indiana. 

Miss Estelle Samuelson, New York 
New 


Note: The completed program was released 
too late to be included in the Journal. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Jchn J. Lee, acting president, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


Society for Hard of Hearing, 


York City. 


The Glandular Imbalanced 

Among the group often mistaken for the mentally retarded are children with dis- 
Definite personality modifications result from physical 
and emotional conditions produced by gland disorders. In all such cases medical treatment 
by a specialist is indicated to assist in desirable character changes. It is truly remarkable 
the definite personality adjustments that can be effected through proper diagnosis and 
treatment of such cases. Irritable, nervous, high-strung children, totally unable to apply 
themselves to any given lesson for any length of time, become docile, amendable to 
control and capable of applying themselves to their tasks. On the other hand, placid, 
apathetic, good-natured, lazy individuals can be stimulated to much more normal reactions, 
Another type greatly benefitted by this sort of treatment are the over-anxious, pessimis- 
subdued children usually lacking in physical strength, who upon correction of the 
Diagnosis and treatment need to be initiated 


turbances of the endocrine glands. 


tic, 
glandular disorder lose their anxiety traits. 
very early in the child’s life, before school entrance if possible. ' 

AtIcE B. METZNER 

Director of Special Education 

Detroit Public Schools, Michigan 
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The Nonacademic Part of Our Program 
for the Mentally Retarded 
II. How to Meet the Needs of the Child 


Many of the chil- 
dren that find their way 
into our special classes 
are misunderstood and 
unwanted. They are 
the ones that have ex- 
failure at 

every Many of 
them come from homes where parents 
are either ignorant of the child’s con- 
dition or do not want to face the fact 
that their child is retarded mentally; 
or, if they do realize the child’s condi- 
tion, often do not know how to help 


perienced 
turn. 


him. 


THE TEACHER 

In working with these children the 
teacher is the important factor. Few 
people will envy her her position. She 
will need a good background of in- 
She must be alert and al- 
ways learning. She must have initia- 
resourcefulness. She will 


formation. 


tive and 
need courage to work for what she 
believes good for her group. She will 


know that much freedom is granted 


Gladys L. Rhodes 


her, and that in her group education 
can more nearly approach what many 
hold as the ideal. She must be tactful 
so that she can interpret the school to 
the parents and try to secure their co- 
operation. She must be able to look 
ahead, and after gathering all avail- 
able facts about the child, plan from 
day to day, and capitalize on interests 
at hand in such a way that the ultimate 
needs of each child will be met. She 
must know what she wants in the way 
of responses from the children in her 
group and never waver these 
standards. She will know that oppor- 
tunities will need to be seized upon or 
provided so that the children can make 
the desired responses again and again. 
She will know that many of these chil- 
dren must learn to obey, to follow di- 


from 


rections, to listen, to play, to appreci- 
ate, to work, and to do what is right. 
You and I have had to do these things 
to live happily. Mentally retarded chil- 
dren must be taught—many times, 
trained—to do them. 


She will know that the measure of 


® Giapys L. Ruopes, M. Eb., is assistant in special education department and super- 
visor, Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. Prior to her present posi- 


tion she held several teaching positions in Ohio and Michigan. 
g |] g 


Her undergraduate work 


was done at Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio, and at Ohio University, Athens, 


where she specialized in special education and psychology. 


Her graduate work was done 


also at Ohio University at which time she specialized in elementary supervision and 
psychology, under a fellowship in elementary education. 


Miss Rhodes’ professional affiliations include membership in the 


Association of 


Teachers College and Normal School Faculties of New York State, Kappa Delta Pi, Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency, National Education Association, and the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children. 
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her success as a teacher is the growth 
and development that takes place in 
the children under her guidance, and 
that the way she handles the materials 
available will determine to a large ex- 
tent whether or not her teaching is 
successful, whether or not the needs 
of the mentally retarded children are 


met. 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
The activity program has taught us 


many lessons in developing a program 
suitable for meeting the nonacademic 
needs of mentally retarded children. 
It has taught us to respect children’s 
questions and interests — questions 
and interests that are just as im- 
portant to the child as our questions 
and interests are to us as adults. It 
encourages a fine relationship between 
children and teacher each of whom has 
a chance to suggest, to plan, to evalu- 
ate, to work cooperatively with others. 
It has shown us that children learn by 
actually doing; that there is mental 
ection taking place as well as physical 
action. It has taught us to use real 
things in the immediate environment 
as possibilities for teaching. 

To carry out an activity 
quires much practice, but having tried 
it with small groups of children, many 
teaching and learning situations pre- 
sent themselves—situations that prob- 
ably existed before but were never 
recognized as such. One may start 
from as simple a statement as, “I 
couldn’t find one of my rubbers this 
morning.” In order that an activity 
may be useful it must be interesting to 
the children themselves. It must grow 
out of the background of their experi- 
ences, their interests, their play life, 
or their environment. It must be within 
the range of their achievement, yet 
complex enough to be challenging. It 


well re- 
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must be rich in content, full of mean- 
ing, have possibilities for 
change and growth. It must furnish 
opportunities to the children for real 
planning, self-direction, and 
evaluation. It must furnish oppor- 
tunity for expression, manipulation of 
materials, and a chance for working 
in a group so that desirable social traits 
may be developed. It will make use 
of much discussion or talking together 
of teacher and children, and children 
with other children. As a result of 
these discussions, interest in the topic 
Children will learn to give 
true and accurate statements. Order- 
ly habits will be built up. Children 
will learn to stick to one thing until it 
is finished. Training will be given in 
thinking, seeing relationships, draw- 
ing conclusions, and making compari- 
sons and associations. Politeness and 
courtesies will be observed. Children 
will learn to work independently of one 
another and at other times to work 
with the group by cooperating, sharing, 
or helping. It takes an artist teacher 
to direct discussions, to plan and de- 
velop an activity so that the children 
will feel it is their undertaking and 
responsibility. It takes careful plan- 
ning to direct the work in such a way 
that accomplishment can be seen from 


genuine 


some 


will grow. 


day to day. 

During the last few years we have 
heard much about such terms as 
projects, units, activities, centers of 
interests, and the like. They remind 
me of a clipping that I cut from a 
magazine some time ago—“About 1900 
in the University of Iowa a teacher 
took a hen into the classro6m and while 
this was a good deal of an innovation, it 
was simply a hen. About 1910 this hen 
had become a problem. ‘About 1915, it 
had become a project. About 1919 this 
hen was a unit of work. About 1925 it 
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was an activity. In 1930 it had be- 
come the basis of an integrated pro- 
gram, and lo! in 1936 this poor hen had 
become a frame of reference.” Let us 


not quibble about the meaning of such 


terms. A sound educational philo- 
sophy based upon the belief that “the 
adjustment of individuals to themselves 
and the world-at-large with a maxi- 
mum of effectiveness, satisfaction, 
cheerfulness, and socially considerate 
behavior, and the ability to face and 
accept the realities,”* plus good com- 
mon sense and a willingness to explore 
and to work will keep us from going 
too far astray. What we as teachers 
should be concerned about, most, is 
(1) that change take place in the life 
of each child and (2) that that change 
take place within the child himself. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Trips and excursions open up a 
wealth of usable What 
grows on your school yard or near-by 
What kind of 
stones are located near your school? 
Is there a dairy, water plant, post of- 
fice, brickyard, lumberyard, telephone 


materials. 


in your community? 


exchange, near, that you could visit? 
Let us also not forget that sometimes 
it is delightful just to take a walk 
knowing that we are not out to gather 
any particular information or that on 
our return we will have to discuss or 
It is fun 
to find out what there is to see— to 


laugh and to talk together about what 


write about what we saw. 


we see or feel. 

All kinds of visual aids lend much 
to a nonacademic program. An excel- 
lent machine for use is the balopticon, 
or reflectroscope. The cost of the ma- 
chine may, at first, seem prohibitive, 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE, 
Mental Hygiene Bulletin, January-February, 
1931, p. 1. 
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but its uses are innumerable. Almost 
any kind of illustrative material can 
be used in it—materials such as photo- 
graphs, snapshots, postcards, printed 
pictures, maps, 
charts, drawings. Even solid objects 
such as geological or biological speci- 
Subjects up to six 
inches square can be shown in their en- 
Very small pictures can be 


pages, or stamps, 


mens, coins, curios. 


tirety. 
mounted on cards; thus a card picture 
file can be built of different topics. The 
material is projected onto a _ screen, 
thereby enabling a whole group to 
view at one time one small picture. Dis- 
cussion can be carried on by the groups 
while the projected material is before 
them. Herein lies a vast field of teach- 
ing opportunities. This machine may 
also be bought with an attachment 
that permits the showing of slides. 


MUSIC AND ART 

Life becomes so much richer because 
of our association with music. Let us 
not try to make every child a choral 
singer, but rather let us give each 
child a chance to sing because there is 
something that he wants to sing, and 
Children like to 


sing songs appropriate to various oc- 


because he is happy. 


~asions, to sing individually and in 
small and large groups. Let them en- 
through rhythmic play, 
dramatization, dances, or the composi- 
Let them be- 
come acquainted with some truly good 
music suitable for them. This can be 
done through the radio, victrola, or in- 
dividual Young chil- 
dren enjoy rhythm bands, and, if our 
work with the rhythm band is good, the 


joy music 


tion of simple melodies. 


performances. 


experience will be helpful when the 


‘ child becomes old enough to play a 


real musical instrument. 
Art touches our lives in many ways. 
All the colors of the color chart can 
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be found in nature itself and are cer- 
tainly much more beautiful there than 
in man-made colors. “Did you see the 
rainbow last night?” came from sev- 
eral children one morning. Looking at 
the color wheel, one child said, “I saw 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple 
—all of our colors in it. The sky was 
all blue, sorta darkish, and there was 
something kinda yellow all around.” 
This came from a child mentally a lit- 
tle past five-years old but chronologic- 
ally ten years. At one time when the 
primary colors were being combined 
to make the other colors, one little boy, 
who had grumbled some about paint- 
ing, exclaimed, “It’s just like magic!” 
appreciation of art, 


Leaving the 
which is indeed a very important part 
of art study, let us look at another 
phase—the practical. Whether we real- 


ize it or not, when we arrange a room 
we use certain art principles. Flowers 
can be arranged artistically; nicknacks 
can be arranged attractively. Do the 
children help in the arrangement, 
decoration, and housekeeping of your 
room? Do you talk over with them 
why a certain arrangement looks bet- 
where pictures 
colors should 


ter than another, 
should be hung, what 
predominate in the room? How do you 
mount, hang, and group pictures? What 
kind of curtains do you choose for a 
north, south, east, or west window? 
What tyne of furniture do you choose 
for certain rooms or type of house? 
What colors do you choose for your 
clothes? What styles do you select for 
your type? How do you comb your hair? 
These and many other everyday af- 
fairs are as truly art as paper-cutting, 
crayon, paint, clay, oil, and metal work. 
Principles may be taught through these 
mediums. Joy is found in some of 
these forms of expression, but, for the 
most of us, practical application of 
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these art principles comes in our every- 
day living. 


RECREATION 

Play and games—recreation—what- 
ever you call it, should be an important 
factor in the lives of our people. Our 
mentally retarded children enjoy the 
same things that normal children do. 
Many will be self-centered and indi- 
vidualistic, but let us remember that 
with these children, group playing 
comes much later in their lives because 
mentally they are much younger. Our 
young children enjoy playing house, 
dressing and undressing dolls, sewing, 
washing and ironing for dolls, and 
playing Indian and cowboy, just as 
much as our older children like most 
all kinds of group games: dancing, hik- 
ing, camping, and the like. There will 
be a wide variation of hobbies in your 
group, and what an opportunity you 
have for teaching through them! 


SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE 
Social studies present themselves at 
Children’s experiences be- 
surroundings 


every turn. 
gin in their immediate 
and often provide leads for a much 
wider area of study. Some questions 
that might themselves are: 
how do these children live? where do 
they get their food and clothing? where 
do their parents work? why do the 
parents do that kind of work? what 
do they do during their leisure time? 
are there other groups of people such 
as foreign or Negro or Indian living 
near-by? how does their culture differ 


present 


from ours? 

There’s much exploring that can 
be done, too. Where did the paint that 
the child used on his woodwork come 
from? How does the schoolroom get 
its heat? Where do the lights come 


(Continued on page 154) 
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The Council Made History in 1942 


Members of the Council should look 
upon the past year as an especially im- 
portant one in the life of the Council. 
Several new chapters were formed. 
Membership now exceeds the four- 
thousand mark. During the year two 


far-reaching changes were made. 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE N. E. A. 


The Council became a department 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The individual chapters voted 
to merge with the Department of Spe- 
cial Class Teachers of the National 
Education Association. This merger 
resulted in the recognition of the 
Council as a Department of the As- 
sociation, along with many other prom- 


inent affiliates. 
ASSUMES JOURNAL OWNERSHIP 


At the 
Council in Milwaukee the board of 
directors were authorized to take ac- 
tion with reference to the purchase of 
The plans for the pur- 
chase were announced in the October 
The Journal committee of the 
board has now reorganized the edi- 
torial setup. Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, 
the founder of the Journal was asked 
to continue as editor; Dr. Francis E. 


business meeting of the 


the Journal. 


issue. 


Lord was appointed associate editor 
and assigned the responsibility of the 
News and Comments section, dealing 
with book reviews, chapter news, an- 
nouncements, and so forth. Miss 
Louise Brumbaugh was appointed as- 
sistant editor with responsibility for 
the proof reading, makeup, and organ- 
ization of each issue. 
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A group of consulting editors have 
been appointed, namely, Dr. Herbert 
Bruner, Miss May E. Bryne, Dr. Flor- 
ence C. Dunlop, Mr. Wallace J. Finch, 
Dr. Richard S. French, Mr. William 
G. Just, Miss Grace Lee, Dr. Elise H. 
Martens, Dr. Merle Sumption, Mr. 
John Tenny, Miss Jessie Tritt, and Dr. 
Harold Westlake. 


represent the several fields of special 


These consultants 


education and are fairly representa- 
tive of the several sections of the 
United States and Canada. Consult- 
ants have three distinct responsibil- 
ities: first, to give the Journal com- 
mittee of the: board and the editor 
suggestions as to ways and means of 
preserving the work of the Council 
through the Journal; second, to ad- 
vise the editor with reference to per- 
sons that can make contributions to 
the Journal, and third, to evaluate 
articles submitted to them by the 
editor. 


IN PROSPECT 


Plans were made during 1942 for a 
basic reorganization of the Council in 
order to provide for better represent- 
ation in business meetings and elec- 
tions. The November issue carried a 
tentative report of the special com- 
mittee that is studying this problem. 
The report should be studied by every 
chapter and suggestions sent to the 
committee. Each chapter should make 
plans for representation at the In- 
dianapolis meeting. If this reorgan- 
ization is completed, the year 1942 
will have been one of the most sig- 
nificant in the life of the Council. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN INDIVID- 
UAL DIFFERENCES FOUND 
AMONG CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
AND OF CERTAIN PROBLEMS IN 
THEIR EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING,’ John J. Lee, Detroit, Michigan, 
November 1942, mimeographed, 13 


pp. 


The 835 children in this study in- 
cluded all of the pupils enrolled in the 
Dr. Charles H. Oakman School for 
Crippled Children, in Detroit, 
September 1936 to 1939. The study 
was dated September 30, 1939. With 
reference to the sex of children, 54.8 


from 


per cent were boys and 45.2 per cent 
were girls. 

Date of age at admission showed that 
the median age for colored children 
was 9 years and 6 months, while for 
white children it was 8 years. Only 
11.6 per cent of the children were ad- 
mitted before the age of 6. 


Transfers out of school seemed to in- 
dicate that about 14 per cent had to 
leave the orthopedic school to obtain 
treatment; that ap- 


further medical 


proximately 72 per cent were able 
to return to regular schools and pursue 
their education successfully with nor- 
mal children. For the remaining 14 
per cent, some “moved away”; some 
“could not be located”; three children 
were deceased; and a few had been ex- 
cluded from school by the psycholo- 
gical clinic or on a doctor’s certificate. 
It appeared that for about 8 per cent 


of the transfers, the Oakman School 


An abstract from a summary of a doctor’s 
dissertation written at Ohio State University. 
Because of the nature of some of the informa- 
tion the author asks that it not be quoted 
without permission. 
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had given children a trial admission 
and had later found that they were not 
educable. 

Obviously there was strong evidence 
that, for a considerable number, the 
homes and parents were not able to 
provide adequately for their children’s 
These inadequacies resulted in 
narrowing the 


needs. 
retarding maturity, 
child’s world of experience; inability to 
meet nutrition, 
clothing, and medical care. Very prob- 
ably feelings of inferiority, of insecur- 
ity, and of negativism were established. 
increased 


physical needs for 


These problems naturally 
the problems levied upon the school in 
its attempts to educate its children. 
The per cent of grade progress for 
the entire 835 children was 78.39 half 
grades per semester or full grades per 
year. Normal grade progress was 
made by 36.1 per cent of the children; 
more than normal progress was made 
by 11.9 per cent; while 50.5 per cent 
lost one or more half grades. The 
writer concluded that probably eight 
tenths of a grade of progress is about 
all that should be expected in educat- 
ing crippled children. The percentage 
of educational progress could probably 
be increased through more restricting 
policies governing pupil admissions. 
There are strong humanitarian prin- 
ciples and social pressures, however, 


that impinge upon orthopedic schools 
and demand that they. accept every 


child that can possibly benefit from 


either treatment or training. 

The highest IQ recorded was 130; 
3.2 per cent of the children had IQ’s of 
120 or above; 23.6 per cént had IQ’s 
above 100; and 73.7 per cent had IQ’s 
below 100. The median’ IQ was 89; 
but this median ‘was teduced by the 
fact that one fourth of all the children 
were spastics and the median for that 
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group was 83. For the other disability 
groups the median 92.6. The 
poliomyelitis group had the highest in- 


was 


telligence median, which was 96. 
When first and second tests on intel- 
ligence were compared, it was found 
that 178 pupils showed gains on sec- 
ond tests while 166 showed losses. It 
was concluded that intelligence-tests 
results were somewhat less reliable for 
crippled than for normal children; for 
in many instances the range of both 
gains and losses extended from 15 to 
30 points. 
Correlations between intelligence 
and grade progress were generally low. 
For the total group of children the cor- 
relation was 0.41. In contrast the cor- 
relation between chronological age and 
grade progress was 0.85. It was con- 
cluded that intellectual limitations had 
not been strong factors in restricting 
grade and that from the 
standpoint of intelligence the majority 
and had 


advancement. 


progress, 


of children were educable 


made rather successful 

School absence was not found to be 
a factor that restricted the educational 
progress of children in the Oakman 
School. Their per cent of attendance 
had been 90.69, while for children in 
regular grades it was 89.8. 

Secondary orthopedic disabilities oc- 
curred for 3.3 per cent of the children. 
There was an average of 2.25 non- 
physical deficiencies for 
On the basis of frequency, 


orthopedic 
each child. 
non-orthopedic handicaps occurred in 
this order: 45 per cent of the children 
had defective teeth; 41 per cent had 


infected tonsils; 29 per cent had 
measurable hearing loss; 23 per cent 
had defective vision; 17 per cent 


showed poor nutrition; 15 per cent had 
speech defects; 13 per cent had been 
checked for cervical glands; 9 per cent 
were mouth breathers; 8 per cent had 
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skin infections; and 5 per cent had 
thyroid deficiency. The Oakman School 
has instituted remedial programs for 
all of these deficiencies except defec- 
tive teeth and infected tonsils. 

It appeared that there was need for 
parent education centered on preven- 
tion and on the need for early and in- 
tensive medical treatment to prevent 
and reduce further residual handicaps. 
There was need for public relations 
and educétiécy among school adminis- 
trators and teachers so that crippled 
children would be referred and ad- 
mitted to the orthopedic school more 
promptly. Further work by visiting 
teachers was needed where economic 
where homes were 


levels were low, 


not cooperative, where homes were 


lacking in wholesome motivations, and 


where non-orthopedic physical con- 
ditions had not been corrected. 
ELE i 


SCHOOLS AND CLASSES FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN: THE 
CHILD WITH IMPAIRED HEAR- 
ING, 47 pp., 1942, Los Angeles City 
School District, School Publication 
No. 380, Paper, Illustrated. 

This little publication is an excellent 
illustration of what a city school sys- 
tem can do to develop an understand- 
ing of the specialized programs in spe- 
cial education. It contains a number of 
full page illustrations along with sim- 
ple descriptions of methods and spe- 
cial equipment used to teach children 
with impaired hearing. The publica- 
tion would seem to be especially valu- 
able to principals and teachers of regu- 
lar grades and laymen that are inter- 
ested in an understanding of what the 
acoustically 


schools are doing for 


handicapped children. 


F. 


by 
. 
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LANGUAGE ABILITY OF THE 
DEAF, Monograph No. 11, Utah 
State Research Laboratories, G. Os- 
car Russell, 28 pp., 1942, Utah School 
for the Deaf Press, Paper. 


It is always interesting to see the 
natural school products of children be- 
fore they are touched up or edited by 
those that insist upon impressing the 
parents and the public. Language 
ability of the deaf contains <he original 
compositions of eighty-four deaf chil- 
dren in grades 3 to 12 at the Utah 
School for the Deaf. Since these selec- 
tions have not been edited they con- 
stitute an excellent source of material 
for study by teachers, helpful records 
of progress for the children, and even 
good reports to parents as to the abil- 
ity and progress of their children. Such 
data as age, grade, intelligence, age of 
deafness, teacher ratings, and many 
points of interest are given for each 
child to help interpret the recorded per- 
formance. This is a novel publication 
and should be studied by teachers of 


the deaf. 


F. E. L. 
* 


Problems in Adolescence 
(Continued from page 134) 
tention to the formation of wholesome 
habits and attitudes. The exceptional- 
ly gifted are often handicapped by a 
too vivid imagination which may lead 
them into neurotic fears or exotic day- 
dreaming. They will need help of a 

special sort. 

That teachers seek the close co- 
operation of parents is a necessity in 
the development of all children. It is 
even more urgent in the case of ex- 
ceptional children. Every special class 
teacher should have regular meetings 
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of the parents at which various prob- 
lems of development are discussed. As 
the pupils approach adolescence the 
parents should be put in possession of 
information concerning all the expect- 
ed physical changes and guided in 
sound ways of helping their sons and 
daughters. Teachers will often need 
personal conferences with parents if 
the development of particular children 
is to be safeguarded. Parent-teacher 
study groups fostered by parent- 
teacher associations should prepare 
parents for the adolescence of their 
children. 


Parents and teachers need two things 
— adequate information regarding 
adolescent growth and wholesome emo- 
tional responses towards it. It is amaz- 
ing how many educated parents are un- 
aware of many of the basic facts of 
physiological growth that takes place 
in the teens. Teachers also are often 
unaware of the findings of recent stud- 
ies. However, information alone is 
not enough for the parents, teachers, 
or pupils. In this field as in other areas 
of life it is not so much ideas that mat- 
ter but how we feel about the ideas. 
Facts alone will not guarantee whole- 
some adjustments. It is the emotional- 
ly toned attitudes that really matter. 
Parents and teachers must first try to 
get their own emotions on the matter 
of adolescent development straightened 
out. Then they will be able to guide 
exceptional adolescents inito wholesome 
and happy attitudes toward their own 
developing bodies and their own limita- 


tions. 
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Reading of Delinquents 


(Continued from page 138) 


TYPE OF ARTICLE WEIGHTED 
VALUE 
MURESEES = 5 vic) cc vi ovayev'e aca ea aaa TE AEN 16 
MIRC orang tiscali re a a ere 12 
PERI 6 OS one pore ialc row ees aa 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Little in the way of major conclu- 
sions that would be assumed to be rep- 
resentative of delinquent boys in gen- 
eral can be made on the basis of the 
study. Nevertheless, the study does 
reveal that the reading interests of in- 
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stitutionalized delinquent boys center 
largely upon the following areas: ad- 
venture, mystery, sports, animals, out- 
door life, hobbies, popular aspects of 
science, aviation, and problems facing 
the adolescent boy. In so far as these 
preferences seem to reflect interests of 
boys in general one entertains little 
doubt that they are quite typical cf 
most delinquent boys. 

Since the preferences are quite con- 
sonant with research findings of boys in 
general, there is little indication that 
the introduction of unique magazines 
and books into the library of the State 
Training School for Boys at Red Wing, 
Minnesota, is necessary. Instead, well- 
known magazines and books for typical 
adolescent boys should prove to be 
worthwhile selections for the institu- 
It is be- 


con- 


tionalized delinquent boys. 
lieved, also, that the four lists 
tained within this article are of value 
in the selection of the reading mater- 
ials for the institution. 
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Mentally Retarded 
(Continued from page 148) 

from? Why do we have flies in the sum- 
mer and not in the winter? Where do 
the mosquitoes come from? Why do 
we hear more birds in the spring than 
in the summer? Does the smoke seen 
coming from the near-by smokestack 
make clouds? How can an airplane 
stay up in the air? 

Pets often fill a definite need in the 
lives of the mentally retarded children. 
Pets have to be fed. Their pen must 
be kept clean. They can be loved and 
played with. Children soon learn that 
pets are much like them: pets are born; 
they eat, sleep and play; there are boy 
and girl, mother and father pets; they 
like good homes; they like people that 
care for them. 

Earth forces are always interesting 
to children. They can observe the ef- 
fect of sunlight on plants when start- 
ing bulbs by setting them away in a 
dark place to root, then bringing them 
out into the light and observing how 
quickly the white shoots change to 
green. They observe that freezing 
hardens the water that they set out 
for the birds in the winter time. They 
wonder why and how the seeds that 
they planted in their garden grow. 
They ask where the baby pigs, which 
they went to see, came from. They 
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want to know why sometimes it snows 
in winter and sometimes it rains. And 
so we might go on listing children’s 
questions and problems, many of which 
are of vital importance to living itself, 
and many that would take weeks, 
sometimes months to answer. 


Our living together as a group pro- 
vides many opportunities for learning. 
It is well that these children learn there 
are certain standards of personal hy- 
giene and good conduct that will make 
for them a better feeling of well-being 
and security within the group itself 
and the community in which they live. 
It may be that, after they come to 
school, face and hands will need to be 
washed; hair combed; teeth cleaned; 
clothes mended or pressed, or even 
washed and ironed. Older girls can be 
taught to mend, to make and remake 
clothes for younger children and them- 
selves. Older boys can be taught to 
clean and press clothes and to mend 
shoes. 


“Please,” “Thank yau,” “Excuse 
me,” the making and acknowledging of 
introductions, good table manners will 
do much in helping these children to be 
accepted by other people. Children 
can be taught these things. Learning 
not to interrupt others, acknowledging 
the good work of a.fellow' member of 
the group, asking permission to take 
something that belongs to another per- 
son, thanking him for it when returned, 
appreciation of the help that another 
member of the group can give, often 
for only the asking, are desirable cour- 
tesies that you and I have learned. 
They are desirable courtesies for these 
children, too. It is the continual use 
of these in our everyday living to- 
gether that makes them become a part 
of us. So it is with the mentally re- 
tarded. 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Our Cover Portrait 


Dewitt S. Morgan, M.A., LL.D., is 
superintendent of schools of Indian- 
apolis, where the Council will hold its 
1943 convention. 

Superintendent Morgan is chairman 
of the 1943 Yearbook Commission of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. He is a past president 
of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, a 
member of the executive committee, 
National Study of Occupational Place- 
ment of the National Secondary School 
Principals’ Association, and is a mem- 
ber of the problems and plans commit- 
tee of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

Since 1937 Mr. Morgan has been 
head of the Indianapolis schools. Dur- 
ing his administration substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the field of spe- 
cial education of that system, partic- 
ularly in the hearing-testing and lip- 
reading, speech-correction, and sight- 
saving programs. 

Delegates to the convention will be 
interested in visiting the James E. 
Roberts school, a modern building 
especially designed for physically 
handicapped children, and the special 
unit for crippled children at the John 
Hope junior-high school for colored 


pupils. 
* 


Brief Notes 
TEACHERS TAKE THE TEST 

The November, 1942, issue of Edu- 
cation Digest carried a digest from the 
Clearing House on Reading Disabilities 
Among Teachers and Administrators. 
It reports that some time ago the super- 
intendent and teachers of a city schcol 
system asked the author to give them 
The Iowa Silent Read- 


a reading test. 
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ing Tests, Advanced Test, New Edition, 
were given to almost the entire school 
staff, principals, 
and superintendent. 

To indicate the approximate extent 
of the test without providing an actual 
clue to the identity of the community, 
it can be said that the number ot 
teachers and administrators employed 
in the school system is within the range 
of 40 to 80. 

The scores were compared with the 
twelfth-grade given in the 
Manual based on approximately 10,000 
cases representing “a random sample 
of the entire high-school population in 
Iowa plus all the children in the 
requisite grades in two eastern com- 
munities.” The comparison indicated 
that 3 per cent of twelfth-grade pupils 
read better than 100 per cent of teach- 
ers and administrators; 15 per cent, 
better than 95 per cent; 25 per cent, 
better than 85 per cent; 50 per cent, 
better than 45 per cent; and that 75 
per cent read better than 15 per cent 
of their teachers and administrators. 
Thus it is indicated that large numbers 
of high-school pupils are being taught 
by teachers with considerably less 
reading ability than themselves. Fur- 
ther, the ten subtests given indicated 
that the faculty is relatively strongest 
in categories involving vocabulary, 
such as word meaning, poetry compre- 
hension, and the like, but weakest in 
selection of key words, and use of in- 


including teachers 


norms 


dex, showing themselves lamentably 
weak in the how of reading. 


SPASTIC REVIEW 
One of the most interesting publica- 
tions that comes to the associate edi- 
tor’s desk is the Spastic Review, a 
quarterly magazine that deals with the 
mutual difficulties and problems of 
the spastic paralytic. The magazine is 


he 
ut 
an 
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opening up a new life for these peo- 
ple by offering information about hob- 
bies, vocations, physiotherapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, and speech correction. 
It also provides an opportunity for 
them to do something they can do well: 
magazine writing, editing, business 
managing, and many other useful voca- 
tions. 

The Spastic Review is edited and 
managed by a group of young people 
that have spastic paralysis. The staff 


is made up of spastics from all over the 


country. Primarily, it is their desire 
to be of service to the younger spastic 
or the spastic that has been less for- 
tunate in his training and educational 
opportunities. (Publication office: 1751 
North Fairmount, Wichita, Kansas) 


FREE FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 


Wartime activities and wartime re- 
sponsibilities are portrayed in govern- 
ment films being produced and dis- 
tributed for school and community use 
by the Bureau of Motion Pictures of 
the Office of War Information. 

These are information films designed 
so that the American people will bet- 
ter understand the progress of the 
war. They include three aviation films 
—Bomber, Winning Your Wings, and 
Target for Tonight; five pictures 
showing war production in factories 
and on the farms—Bomber, Tanks, 
Lake Carrier, Democracy in Action, 
and Home on the Range; two pictures 
dealing with civilian responsibilities— 
Safeguarding Military Information, and 
Salvage; two films concerning our 
armed forces—Ring of Steel, and Win- 
ning Your Wings; one film, Men 
and the Sea, showing the men that 
man our cargo ships; another film, 
Western Front, portraying the heroic 
fight of China against Japanese ag- 
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gression; and three “song. shorts” 
Anchors Aweigh, Keep ’em Rolling, 
and The Caissons Go Rolling Along— 
sung “off stage” against action scenes. 

Complete information concerning 
these films and how they can be ob- 
tained for school use may be had by 
writing the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


SHOP WORK WITHOUT WOOD OR 
METALS 

Trying to teach machine shop work 
without metal, and lumber work with- 
out wood is the problem that faces 
the District of Columbia school offi- 
cials, Copper wire already is missing 
from the electrical shop courses and 
only “a little bit” of alloy steel is 
available for machine shop work. 
High-school art metal classes are 
functioning with a kind of “sheet 
iron” instead of copper, brass, and 
bronze. 

The lumber 
and repainting already completed 
fixtures rather than making 
new ones. Paper is being used for 
layouts in the machine shop mstead 
of metal. 

“The students are still getting good 
training,’ L. J. Cantrell, assistant 
superintendent of schools, declared. 
“We are changing courses to put in 
the materials we can get and we are 
reducing the amount of actual work- 


classes are repairing 


school 


ing experience.” 

Boys and girls that are now per- 
mitted to take vocational school work 
can no longer “bend as many joints” 
and “make as many funnels” as they 
once could do in the’ school shops. 
But the teachers are making the best 
of the situation, he said, and are 
“managing to teach conservation on 
the side.” 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1927 


National Organization of Health Educators, School Physicians, 
School Dentists and Nutritionists 


Devoted to the interest and advancement of those engaged in 
School Health Activities and the Services rendered by them. 


Application 


I 


bership in the American School Health Association 


...., hereby appiy for mem- 
and enclose $2.00 


for annual membership dues, $1.75 of this being for a year’s subserip- 


tion to the Journal of School Health. 


Date 


Official Position 


(Signed) 


Address 


Please fill out and send with check to A. O. DeWeese, M. D., Secretary and Treasurer, Kent 


State University, Kent, Ohio 


POSTWAR EDUCATION 


President Roosevelt has named a 
committee to develop steps to enable 
young men in military service to re- 
sume their schooling after the war. 
The President’s action is in accordance 
with a promise he made on signing 


the bill calling 18- and 19-year-old 
boys to the colors. 


The committee is to work with the 
War and Navy Departments. Its 
chairman is Brigadier General Fred- 
eric H. Osborn, and the other com- 
mittee members are: Y. B. Smith, 
dean of Columbia University’s Law 
School; Dr. Dexter M. Keezer, presi- 
dent of Reed College, Portland, Ore- 
gon, now assigned to the Office of 
Price Administration, and Dr. R. C. 
Harris, president of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


HEARING SURVEYS 


There are an increasing number of 
audiometric surveys being made each 
year. The reports of these surveys 
raise many problems for all persons 
that participate in them or read the 
reports. The Delaware State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has just 
issued a report on 27,334 school chil- 
dren. Last year Omaha, Nebraska, 
tested 5,455 children and _ reported 
that 441 were found to be approach- 
ing deafness and 357 had impaired 
hearing. While the original report of 
the latter survey was not available to 
the writer, one is surprised at the 
high percentage of defects reported. 


-There are so many variables in the 


administration, scoring, and interpret- 
ation of hearing tests that we are all 
challenged by the problem yet to be 
solved in this area of measurement. 
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The Council would do well to ap- 
point a committee on audiometry that 
might help bring about an exchange 
of findings and experiences among the 
many of the country that 


sponsor hearing surveys. 


schools 


NEBRASKA’S HOME PACKETS 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of Nebraska has pre- 
pared ten loan packages of materials 
relating to home-bound instruction, ex- 
ercises, and so forth, for use by par- 
ents and teachers. The packet titles 
are: The Spastic Child, Speech Cor- 
rection for Cerebral Palsy, Helps for 
the Spastic Child, Care of the Spastic 
Child, Infantile Paralysis, Education 
and Care of Crippled Child, Care of 
Infantile Paralysis in the Home, Mal- 
posture and Scoliosis Exercises, 
Things to Know about Rheumatic 
Fever, and Rheumatic Fever in Chil- 
dren. 


Among the Chapters 
TWIN CITY CHAPTER 


BENTON HARBOR - ST. JOSEPH 


In October, Mr. Henry Gustafson of 
the Michigan vocational rehabilitation 
department, described the work that 
he is doing and explained its rela- 
tionship with the public schools. 

At the November meeting Miss 
Henrietta Schoenbeck, St. Joseph 
school nurse, discussed danger signals 
observable in high school students; 
and Miss Mary Bricker, Benton Har- 
bor school nurse, discussed the same 
subject in relation to elementary 
school children. 

At our December meeting, Miss 
Esther Middlewood, guidance director 
at Junior High, Benton Harbor, and 
Mrs. H. S. Hatch, guidance director 
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at Benton Harbor Senior High, dis- 
cussed what is being done tor excep- 
tional children in those two schools. 
Reports were submitted on books 
suitable to buy for the chapter and 
also those to be recommended to the 
public libraries. 

There was no meeting in January, 
but in February Miss Leona Vail and 
Miss Mary Miller will review the 
book, Three Hundred Gifted Children 
by Merle R. Sumption. 

In March we hope to have reports 
on the National Convention of I. C. 
E. C.; in April, discussion of provoca- 
tive articles in the Journal; and in 
May, election of officers. 

I have recently become a member 
of the Twin City Coordinating Coun- 
cil and hope through that to become 
aware of more community efforts in 
which we may assist. For the present 
we are concentrating on enlightening 
ourselves with regard to the various 
kinds of children and 
their needs. 


exceptional 


Mary Muitier, President. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The New Orleans Chapter of In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children has completed its organiza- 
tion and adopted its constitution. The 
officers are: Mrs. Mildred Seaman, 
head of the visiting teachers’ depart- 
ment of the public schools, president; 
Miss Ruth Proctor, supervisor, public 
schools’ corrective speech department, 
secretary-treasurer; and Miss Roberta 
Green, Country Day School, corres- 
ponding secretary. 

Two meetings have been held dur- 
ing the current school year. The first 
was devoted to business and at the 
second meeting the group visited the 
school and observed the classes at the 
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Metarie Park Country Day School, 
which is a school of the progressive 
type. 

There will be two other meetings 
during the session. Our next meet- 
ing will be held in the classroom used 
by the Class for Convalescents at 
Charity Hospital with a representa- 
tive from the field of Child Welfare 
and an oculist as guest speakers. The 
spring meeting will be held jointly 
with the Magnolia Institute. We shall 
meet at the Magnolia School for an 
all day program. A picnic lunch and 
a social hour together will be added 
attractions. The annual business meet- 
ing and election of officers are also to 
be held on that day. 


Miuprep SEAMAN, President 


ST. LOUIS 


Due to difficulties in transportation 
the St. Louis chapter held the Decem- 
ber meeting in St. Louis in place of 
going to the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association meeting in Kansas City. 
Our meeting was scheduled the even- 
ing before the state meeting in order 
that we might have the same speaker 
—Dr. Francis E. Lord, director of 
special education, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College. 


We were fortunate in having a 
large gathering. In addition to teach- 
ers in our public schools and classes 
for exceptional children we had many 
teachers from private schools, repre- 
sentatives of various social agencies, 
and even a good-sized group of prin- 
cipals of regular elementary schools. 
More meetings of this sort and our 
St. Louis Branch will have established 
itself securely among the educational 
groups in our St. Louis area. 


Marion Strauss, News Reporter. 


Special School Directory 


BELLEVUE SCHOOL 


A private boarding school for excep- 
tional children. Homelike atmosphere. 
Healthful climate. Delightful out of 
door work. Separate school building. 
Individual diagnostic teaching. Cor- 
rection of speech difficulties stressed. 
In beautiful Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia. 


Leah Knoche, Director, Hollins, Va. 


WAYS TO INCREASE MEMBERSHIP 


Chapters in the larger cities are en- 
couraged to take in members from 
the entire metropolitan area. The 
Cleveland Chapter discovered that 
school districts in the suburbs had 
many special class teachers that were 
interested in joining the International 
Council. Therefore the chapter re- 
organized, renamed itself the Greater 
Cleveland Chapter and now has mem- 
bers throughout the entire region. 

Smaller cities have combined their 
forces and organized effective chap- 
ters. Good examples of this are Ben- 
ton Harbor-St. Joseph, Michigan, and 
Beloit-Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Every chapter should make an ef- 
fort to bring into membership special 
class teachers employed in nearby 
cities that do not have sufficient num- 
bers of qualified persons to form in- 
dependent chapters. 


WELCOME TACOMA 


The newest chapter in the Coun- 


_cil has just been organized at Tacoma, 


Washington. Through the Journal we 
extend greetings to Tacoma from the 
other ninety-six chapters. We are all 
pleased to learn of the growth of chap- 
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ters on the west coast. Mrs. Anna M. 
Sullivan will serve the new chapter 
as president and Mrs. Lida Edward- 
son has the duties of secretary-treas- 
urer. 
YONKERS 

The Yonkers Chapter has just pub- 
lished its third yearbook. This is a 
thirty-two page mimeographed _ac- 


count of the work, reports, officers, 


committees, objectives, and so forth 
of this chapter. It is done in color 


and is hand illustrated. Other chap- 
ters may be interested in examining 
this ambitious handbook. 

Be 


e 
New Publications 


TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH IN ReEapiInG, Educa- 
tional Records Bulletin No. 32, Arthur E. 
Trexler, 195 pv., 1941, Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York 
City, Paper. 

Includes summary and bibliography. 


THREE HunpbReD GIFTED CHILDREN, Merle R. 
Sumption, 258 pp., 1941, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 
Cloth, $2.40. 

An evaluation on the follow-up study of 
more than 300 very intelligent former stu- 
dents of the Cleveland schools who were 
products of that system’s major work plan 
of education for gifted children. 


UNDERSTANDING OuRSELVvES, Helen Shacter, 117 
pp., 1940, McKnight and McKnight, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, Illustrated, Paper, 48 cents. 


VISUAL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN, Emmett 
A. Betts and Agnes Sutton Austin, 80 pp., 
1941, The Professional Press, Incorporated, 5 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
Paper, $1.00. 


Your CuHILD’s DEVELOPMENT AND GUIDANCE 
Top 1n Pictures, Lois Hayden Meek, 166 
pp., 1940, J. B. Lippincott Company, New 
York City, Illustrated, Cloth, $2.00. 

Uses simple language and a multitude of 
photogrephs and drawings to present in- 
formation regarding the child’s physical de- 
velopment, habits of eating, play, and so 
forth. Intended for parents. 
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TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER, W. B. Feather- 
stone, 100 pp., 1941, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, Paper, 75 cents. 


Sounps THE Letters Make, Lucille D. School- 
field and Josephine B. Timberlake, 1940, 
Little, Brown and Company, 34 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, Illustrated, 
Cardboard, $1.00. 

Illustrated with colored drawings. 


SPEECH IMPROVEMENT WORK AND _ PRACTICE 
Boox, Grace A. McCullough, 176 pp., 1940, 
Expression Company, 16 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, Paper, $1.25. 


STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE Dear, Clar- 
ence W. Barron, 153 pp., American Psy- 
chological Association, Incorporated, 1822 
Sherman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, Illus- 
trated, Paper, $1.50. 

Published for the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. For 
teachers of the deaf and psychologists. 


SUPERIOR AND BACKWARD CHILDREN IN PUBLIC 
Scuoots, Arthur Paul Gossard, 172 pp., 1940, 
The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, Cloth, $2.00. 


Pusiic HEALTH Nurse AND HER ParTIENT, THE, 
Ruth Gilbert, 396 pp., 1940, The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York 
City, Cloth, $2.25. 

Originally prepared as a treatise on men- 
tal hygiene in public health nursing. Pur- 
pose is to assist the nurse in understanding 
her patient and helping him solve his prob- 
lems. 
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